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NEXT STEPS IN FOREIGN MISSIONS 

This Memorial originated in an Enlarged Meeting of the 
Board’s Committee on Policy and Program, which met in Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, March 10-13, 1936. One hundred and 
thirty-five ministers and laymen, after weeks of preparation and 
group discussions, outlined what they regarded as the essential 
features of a missionary program which would at once satisfy the 
actual conditions on the field and remotivate and reenlist the 
support of our Methodist churches in America. 

The Executive Committee of the Board on April 23, 1936, 
adopted this Memorial and the accompanying recommendations. 
The Memorial is now presented to the General Conference of 
1936 for its prayerful consideration and, the Board hopes, for 


its favorable ‘action. 
The Board requests that the Memorial be referred: 


1. To the Committee on Foreign Missions for thorough dis- 
cussion and for such recommendation as may seem desir- 
able. 

2. To the Committee on Temporal Economy, in order that 
financial provision for these undertakings may be recom- 
mended. 

3. To the Committee on the State of the Church for recom- 
mendation to the General Conference of a statement of the 
spiritual basis of the World Mission, the nature of the 
Church as an agent of world redemption and of the need 
of a world view in a day of increasing nationalistic ten- 
dencies. 

4, To the Committee on Education for whatever implications 
it may have for the religious education of children and 
youth. 


NEXT STEPS IN FOREIGN MISSIONS 


A picture of the Methodist Episcopal Church overseas during 
the last ten years has been presented to the General Conference 
in the quadrennial report of the Board in the General Con- 
ference Handbook. 

The world in which the mission of Christianity is now being 
carried out is extremely unlike that in which Protestant Foreign 
Missions began. During the last one hundred and fifty years— 
the modern foreign missionary period—world commerce in an 
industrial era drove the western races out over the whole world 
with a greater passion and with more powerful instruments than 
any migrating race ever had before. It threw men who would 
never have met under an earlier world order into new and con- 
tradictory relationships; it made them at one and the same time 
interdependent and bitterly hostile. Within our own lifetime it 
has come to swift and terrible maturity in the most destructive 
war and the most widespread economic disturbance of history. 
It has left us in a baffled and divided human society, still under- 
going new cleavages as economic, national, and racial interests 
magnetize opposing masses of men; and the end is not yet in 
sight. 

These years have left upon foreign missions the deep marks 
of this environment. It shows some of the work on the verge 
of being destroyed by financial loss, prevented from entering 
some of the richest opportunities, and yet hammering out, in the 
fire, certain policies and projects which, the Board believes, are 
empowering the World Mission with new gifts of the Spirit. 

Facing this situation, the Methodist Episcopal Church cannot 
ignore its more than one hundred years of aggressive, prophetic 
evangelism and constructive development of an internationally 
related Church. The activities of your Board bulk large even 
now, after severe curtailment of program due to declining 
income. 

The Board reminds the Church of this heritage with no idle 
boasting. These facts, rather, indicate an historical setting, a 
comprehensive basis and an outreach in the world which places 
upon us a peculiar responsibility for a prayerful consideration of 
the World Mission looking toward a far more aggressive meeting 
of our opportunities. 

So far as the fields are concerned, our forces, in co-operation 
especially with the National Christian Councils, are aware of 
these new opportunities and are alert and eager to undertake 
the next stage in the World Mission. The minutes of the Annual 
Conferences overseas and of the Provincial and National Chris- 
tian Councils, in which Methodists take their part, all show an 
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increasing awareness of the significance of the profound changes 
that have taken place in recent years throughout the world. 
They reveal also such yearnings of the spirit and such open- 
minded facing of the facts as to give some hope that, as Dr. J. H. 
Oldham says: “Out of the strain of the conflict may be born a 
new assurance, a new certainty, a new heroism.” 

The Board now desires to place before the General Conference 
what it believes are the next steps in the World Mission of Chris- 
tianity and what is involved in understanding these undertak- 
ings, and in providing a larger financial support for them. 


CHRISTIANITY—ESSENTIALLY MISSIONARY 


First of all the Board affirms that the essential nature of 
the Christian religion has not changed. The Christian religion 
is a faith that the human spirit is of supreme value, that it finds 
fulfillment only in the Spirit of God, and that this fulfillment is 
consummated only through the Gospel of the Living Christ. 

The Christian religion is, therefore, by its nature a missionary 
religion. One who has found the peace and happiness of Christ 
cannot be content while there is anywhere in the world a human 
being who has not found that peace and happiness. No one who 
loves people with the mind of Christ, and with His mind hates 
the cruelty and suffering they are subjected to can be satisfied 
so long as there exists anywhere in the world one personal, social, 
political, or economic sin which twists and cripples the spirits 
of men. 

No one who is in fellowship with Jesus Christ can forget 
that His Church is a Universal Church. By its nature and the 
premises of its foundation as the Body of Christ, it is without 
distinction of race, nation, or color. If it does not cross all 
human boundaries, it is not the Church. This universality is 
as important for Asia, Africa, and Latin lands as for us in the 
United States of America. 

The missionary purpose therefore is what it has always been: 
“to make the Lord Jesus Christ known to all men as their Divine 
Saviour, to persuade them to become His disciples, and to gather 
these disciples into Christian churches which shall be, under 
God, self-propagating, self-supporting, and self-governing; to 
co-operate so long as necessary with these churches in the evan- 
gelizing of their respective countries, and to bring to bear on all 
human life the spirit and principles of Christ.”4 This purpose 
has not altered. 


Nevertheless, the Board believes that we shall recurrently 
need adaptations of policies—because in differing periods and 
changing human climates, the on-going missionary purpose can- 
not be continuously fulfilled by the same methods. 





1 Discipline, 1932, Par. 414, page 351, The Aim of Foreign 
Missions. 
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FUNDAMENTAL CONVICTIONS 


Fundamental in our preaching and teaching are the follow- 
ing convictions without which there can be no sense of mis- 
sion. 

We must declare the uniqueness of Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, as did the earliest missionaries, and the Christian 
Church from the moment of its birth to the present. If we 
lose this essence of our life either by diluting it into good will 
only or by submerging it in the tide of a new world-culture, we 
shall find that the nerve of the mission has been cut. During 
the war, and subsequently in the communist and nationalist 
movements, public life throughout the world has shown us to 
what self-abandon human beings will go when driven by power- 
ful motives. They show us also the overwhelming gravitation of 
average men toward self-absorption or toward provincial loyal- 
ties, the moment these motives are withdrawn. The Christian 
mission will shrivel and disappear if it is fed by secondary and 
relatively pallid reasons for its existence. “There is no sub- 
stitute for the missionary passion.” 

We must be sensitive and open-hearted to what God has 
said, quite without our aid, to men we have never seen and 
often in centuries before we were born. Missionaries of deep 
spiritual insight have been trying for some years to make us 
understand that God has not been and will not be confined 
within the too constraining forms which we are continually 
molding for Him. The witness of His Spirit has swept far 
ahead of us, entering, like the wind, the hearts of individuals and 
permeating the great systems of faith in every part of the world. 
To such men and to such faiths we must henceforth go, having 
our sense of mission and of certainty tempered with understand- 
ing and love. 

We must be willing to go even farther than that. We 
must go as learners as well as bearers of the truth. Our 
own weakness as Christians hes wide open to the sight of the 
non-Christian world today. The defects of our churches, the 
arrogance of our race, the non-Christian quality of our civiliza- 
tion as a whole which we have been unable to leaven, require us 
to listen with as much humility as we can summon to the impres- 
sions we make upon non-Christian people. They require us to 
listen more obediently still to the Christian prophets of the 
younger churches. Some of them—like Kagawa—propose very 
great alterations in the life-forms through which the Church of 
Christ shall express itself. We must be ready to see in all such 
messages new revelations of God’s truth. We must be willing 
to conceive of ourselves as sent to teach the will of God as we 
have seen it, and to learn the will of God as we have been too 
blinded to see it. 

Finally, we must increasingly co-operate with both Chris- 
tian and non-Christian bodies, in any forms of action which 
express the mind of Christ. In doing so we shall not need, 
we shall not be asked, to betray anything which is fundamental 
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to our own faith. But throughout the world religion itself—any 
religious interpretation of life whatever—is on trial. The main 
choice with which men, especially young men, are confronted is 
so much deeper than the forms of church government and even 
the several interpretations of religious experience, that these 
former causes of division have been undercut and made irrele- 
vant. War, industrial brutality, and restless self-assertion have 
made the youth of the world particularly regard religion as only 
a delusion. ‘T'o all such, the World Mission in the future must 
demonstrate the original incarnation of Christ by joming in 
any forms of action which reincarnate Him in contemporary 
human life. 


Main Lines of Development 


With these general and fundamental convictions in mind, 
what are the main lines along which the World Mission will be 
developed in the coming days? 

Our very success over the years brings us to a new basic factor. 

Most of the present church membership when they were young 
were convinced that the evangelization of the world had to be 
accomplished by the sending of foreign missionaries from West- 
ern churches. ‘They literally were sent. They were chosen, 
prepared, allocated from the “Home Base.” Great movements 
among students, laymen, and ministers estimated the number of 
foreign missionaries that it would take to bring the Word of 
God directly to the unreached millions. It was out of this con- 
ception that there grew naturally and inevitably in other lands 
the feeling that Foreign Missions were imperialistic, were the 
forerunner of Western civilization, were based upon the su- 
periority of the white race and were intolerant of the good and 
the noble found elsewhere in the world’s life. As a motive for 
giving, the redemption of the world depended upon the sending 
of missionaries and following them with our prayers. Much of 
the current criticisms of Foreign Missions is a hang-over of this 
point of view. 


THE CHURCH IN THE Mission FIELDS 


Nevertheless, as the fruit of the past one hundred years and 
more, there exists today in every one of our mission fields in 
varying degrees of strength and quality, a Church. 

The developing church both in its local setting and in its 
broader relations, therefore, will be the proper focus for the 
manifold activities of future foreign mission work. The value 
of any phase of the World Mission will be judged by its power 
to serve the needs and potentialities of these churches. 

The Board holds, therefore, that the main concern of the 
World Mission today should be the health, strength, capac- 
ity for self-maintenance, and evangelistic purpose and out- 
reach of the younger Christian communities as living mem- 
bers of the universal historic Christian fellowship. 

The chief responsibility for the evangelization of their coun- 
tries belongs to them. But this fact does not imply that the 
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Mother Church can now walk away and leave her children to 
live their own lives. It does not at all relieve us of our respon- 
sibility; on the contrary, it makes that responsibility larger and 
more complex. The historic approach of foreign missions has 
been direct and therefore clear, even when very hard. Now the 
World Mission must learn how to work indirectly through the 
new churches and to stand by them in all their wide variety of 
cultures, social conditions and degrees of development. In the 
deep and bitter antagonisms of the world life of today the 
younger churches in many lands feel self-conscious and sepa- 
rated in their fellowship but the Church of which they are part 
is a universal Church and the problems of human life which they 
confront are universal problems. These problems must be solved 
throughout the world by Christian groups which know them- 
selves to be the members of one body or they cannot be solved at 
all. The missionaries, and behind them the churches at home, 
must therefore share very intimately the life of the churches 
abroad as together they meet the destructive forces of modern 
world life. 


REWARDING POLICIES 


What policies, then, will tend to create such units of the 
Church Universal? 

The Board believes, in the first place, that churches in 
each country should have entire freedom of self-expression. 

The West tends to value rigid and complicated organization. 
Many Orientals and others do not, and some naturally tend to 
wreck the machinery set up for them when they try to operate 
it. We should not blame them for incompetence. We probably 
should never have thrust much of the machinery on them to 
begin with. We are ingrained activists and drivers. Most 
Orientals, Latins, and Africans are not. And, it has yet to be 
proved that our external way of life is better for humankind than 
a thoughtful, passive, or artistic way. We have built up forms 
of worship satisfying to us. It is probable that only a few 
of them are truly universal and therefore satisfying to men of 
different social and psychological inheritances. These are only 
examples. At scores of points each new Church must be left 
flexible in organization and slowly and considerately helped to 
find true and useful expression of their own inner life. 

On the other hand, the Board believes, the converse of 
this independence must be guarded and our world fellow- 
ship maintained. 

The nationalism now stamping itself as a recurring design 
upon country after country is as destructive of the Christian 
way of life as Western civilization. In fact, it is Western 
civilization at its worst, exacting a loyalty no Christian can give. 
After we have helped the Church in any land to become an 
indigenous church, we may find it coasting beyond that desirable 
goal to become a nationalistic church. In fact, it will probably 
move rapidly and far in that direction in proportion as the mis- 
sion has conscientiously set it free from western forms. So the 
missionary group will have a new service to render. They must 
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remain close to the younger churches as their bridge to the 
Church Universal. They must help them to remain aware of 
the catholic nature of Christianity, conscious members of the 
“Body of Christ,” and they must take practical steps to engage 
them in world conferences and world councils of every kind. Our 
own General Conference is a significant training school in such 
world fellowship and planning, a privilege which should be 
sacredly guarded. 

In the third place, the younger churches must have the 
right financial relations with the Board and the home 
churches. 

What is “right” must be found by dispassionate consulting 
and experimenting. Partnership in spending will be the wise 
principle in many projects. Beyond this, the new churches must 
be stimulated and guided on forms of their own economic level to 
become self-supporting at the earliest possible time. American 
money must not be given them so as to pauperize them, yet it 
must be given without even the wish to control them by financial 
pressure. ‘The American churches should expect to send finan- 
cial aid to the younger churches for many years to come. 

Finally, the younger churches will develop their own 
interest in the World Mission. 

They will seek to express their own concern in the evangeliza- 
tion of unoccupied and pagan areas in their own lands, to 
reach with the Gospel their own peoples, immigrant to other 
lands, and to begin to take their share in bringing Christ to the 
multitudes in any land open to their ministry. These younger 
churches can and will adopt for themselves an aim and a pro- 
gram for the World Mission. 

In these ways chiefly, the Board believes, the World Mission, 
the younger churches, and behind them the American churches, 
can creatively strengthen the Church Universal of which they 
are units. 


What Kind of a Church? 


What kind of Church—having what chief characteristics—is 
to be developed? 


A Livine CHuRCH 


The Board holds a church should be relevant to the 
world-life of today. 

Relevance does not mean conformity; on the contrary, it may 
mean revolt and the widest dissociation. It means concern with 
the life of today, ministering to men as to those who must live 
in the midst of that life. It means, in the words of the Aim in 
the Discipline, “bringing to bear on all human life the spirit 
and principles of Christ.” The Board holds’ that, without 
neglecting any other clause of the missionary purpose, churches 
everywhere should now implement this last clause much more 
than they have yet done. 

Whoever attempts “to bring to bear on all human life the 
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spirit and principles of Christ” will discover that all human life 
today is international and interracial. Invisible forces operate 
across all boundaries and determine men’s lives, the struggle 
for raw materials and markets, national rivalries of other kinds, 
antagonisms between classes or races, and many others. The 
Church also must become a world-force. It should make one of 
its vital concerns the adjustment of the international and inter- 
racial life of the world in such a way that all churches may find 
freedom and full expression of their powers. 

Specifically, the Board feels that it should be an essential part 
of the World Mission to assist the younger churches especially 
through the National Christian Councils to use every means at 
their disposal to abolish war from the earth. 

“Pacifism in not Hnough, nor Patriotism Hither,” the words 
of the Marquis of Lothian, have no meaning apart from all 
those in every land who have the will to peace and who purpose 
to implement that will in nothing less than the merging of 
national sovereignties into some kind of a federation of nations. 
The significance of the World Mission to World Peace lies just 
here and is fundamental. .'The lessening of political, racial, 
linguistic and cultural divisions, now a part of the world’s exag- 
gerated nationalism, will only be accomplished through a spirit- 
ual movement. The enactment of a world constitution and con- 
sequent laws for the preservation of peace awaits a moral and 
spiritual growth among the various peoples of the world. When 
Jesus Christ is Lord and Master of all, He will then indeed be 
the Prince of Peace. 

Small but positive steps toward international friendship, such 
as the interchange of letters, gifts, and persons themselves should 
be taken by Christians more eagerly than any others; and stu- 
dents from other countries should be received with sensitive 
understanding and equality. 

The Board feels that missionaries who have refused to accept 
the special privileges out of which international resentments rise 
should be rewarded and supported. 

If and when war has already broken out, the Churches in 
every land should be such a close-knit and genuine brotherhood 
that messages of good will would necessarily and easily pass 
between the Christians of enemy countries. 

Another essential relevancy of the World Mission is a world- 
wide effort to abolish poverty. This is a necessity in all those 
lands where the majority of the population millions do not have 
the means of bare subsistence. Poverty may be due to the bar- 
renness and meagerness of nature, to ignorance and superstition, 
or to the exploitation of one group of human beings by another. 
The Gospel of divine redemption goes to the roots of poverty and 
disease. 

We are reminded that in both the economic and interracial 
fields the younger churches are paralyzed. They exist almost 
wholly in the exploited countries peopled, but no longer owned, 
by the colored races. The ultimate origins of both economic 
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and racial injustice do not wholly lie in their countries nor 
directly within their reach. They mostly lie in the countries 
from which the missionaries are sent. 

In certain areas, where the World Mission operates, the 
exploiting group is usually a foreign industrial company or a 
colonial government. The Church, especially the missionaries as 
from the lands of the exploiting group, should protest to, and 
actively oppose the exploiters. It should also, as an inherent 
part of its ministry, teach the exploited peoples practical tech- 
niques by means of which they can gain their own freedom: 
co-operatives, vocational schools, industrial committees and the 
lke. 

Above all, the Board holds that the World Mission should 
carry out extensive projects in the weaving of whole Christian 
communities both in industrial and rural areas, where an ade- 
quate reconstruction would make and keep the people independ- 
ent of any exploiting system. Consistent with this point of view, 
the Board feels it imperative to develop at least one model mis- 
sion under industrial conditions in each country and to open 
many more pieces of rural reconstruction. 

Neither the missions nor the young churches can become 
effective forces abroad so long as the Western churches tolerate 
gross inequalities and discriminations at home. Such evils are a 
standing refutation of the Christianity being preached to the 
rest of the world, while at the same time they are being spread 
and imposed upon the rest of the world wherever raw materials 
or markets are sought. The Board wishes the Church to realize 
how damaging, now nearly vitiating, to the World Mission these 
practices are, which we in the West have not yet been able to 
erase from our own civilization. 

The Board, for the sake of the World Mission, urges upon the 
American churches the need for much more open-minded study 
of these problems which will make American political, com- 
mercial, and cultural contacts with the world essentially Chris- 
tian. 


AN EVANGELISTIC CHURCH 


The Board believes that we should build an evangelistic 
church. 

It means by that, a church seeking the redemption of every. 
life and all of life. The result of evangelism; in any true and 
deep meaning, is to be found in newness of life and fellowship 
with Christ. Such fellowship is expressed in a godly life, in new 
modes of living, in increasing compassion for human needs, in 
consecrated service and in an expanding appreciation of the 
sacredness of all human life. The Mission of the immediate 
future should help the younger churches to press this larger 
evangelism upon every individual and upon every department 
of human life—in personal persuasion and in mass movements; 
through education, agriculture, and medicine; through experi- 
ments in social welfare; home visitation and teaching, better 
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houses, better villages, children’s institutes, prenatal clinics, 
sanitation ; through reforestation, soil conservation, horticulture ; 
through leadership training, student groups, newspaper articles, 
round table conferences; through village itinerating with pastor, 
doctor, nurse, Bible woman, and farm agent: through rural 
extension service with motor dispensaries; and through village 
hygiene, preventative medicine, first aid, and maternity nursing. 
Through all these, we realize today that the living Christ can 
reach and enter the hearts of men. 

In each country, the World Mission must come sensitively to 
understand the particular forms through which the inner spirit 
of that people can be touched and Christ admitted to their 
deepest life. The form may be the ashram or secluded, reflective 
fellowship; or public meetings and round table conferences in 
which the intellectual’s problems of religion are laid bare; the 
reading of the Bible which has for centuries been closed to a 
people; it may be only in the wordless message of service and of 
suffering together so that the people will be able to see the 
Christ about whom the missionary or the new Christian wishes 
to speak. 

It is clear, however, that in every country there is such a form 
and in every country a receptive group—students, farmers, work- 
ers, intellectuals, or some other—who have never been more 
open than now to a message adequate to life. The Board waits 
anxiously the assent and financial backing of the home churches 
to enter, with the younger churches, these wide-open areas of 
opportunity. 


A Co-0OPERATING CHURCH 


The Board is committed to a World Mission policy of 
co-operation with similar Boards of other Christian com- 
munions and with certain other constructive agencies. 

The number of co-operative projects in which the Board is 
engaged has, during the past three decades, increased at an 
almost geometrical rate until now we have listed 140 or more 
such enterprises or undertakings of the World Mission, in a 
range of effort which has constantly widened. 

This co-operation program the Board proposes now to 
strengthen and enlarge. The almost overwhelming world forces 
and our unprecedented opportunities cannot be met with divided 
ranks. 

The Board proposes in the near future to join forces with 
other Boards in certain specific pieces of co-operation : 

1. The recent developments among the Harijans in India 
presents an opportunity which has no parallel in Christian mis- 
sions. The call of the Moslems for 1,000 workers to dedicate 
twenty years of their lives to the task of winning for the Prophet 
5,000,000 families of the Harijans who are turning their backs 
on Hinduism should make the churches of the West and the 
churches of India very thoughtful. 

2. The rural reconstruction units already referred to should 
be co-operative projects. 
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3. The proposed model missions in industrial areas should be 
co-operative projects. Strange to say, there has not yet been 
projected and carried out in any city having a population of a 
million or more in any part of the mission field a comprehensive 
united program on the part of the various Protestant agencies. 

4, An irresistible call has come from our own church in the 
Katanga in Belgian Congo, the greatest copper belt of the 
world, with its swarming industrial population from hundreds of 
villages from different parts of Central Africa, to send out at 
once at least three missionary families representing different 
Boards related to the region. 

5. Our schools and literacy campaigns are teaching multitudes 
to read, but in no commensurate degree are we providing ade- 
quate Christian literature. We need, therefore, to consolidate 
and strengthen our co-operative agencies for the production and 
distribution of literature. 

6. In certain fields also it is time for the Christians of 
different bodies to pool resources. Moreover, the statesmanlike 
proposals of the Medical Missionary Associations of India and 
China call for co-operation of the highest order; for example, 
to establish the Union Medical College for India, and to give 
largest effect on wise lines of the co-operative plans of Missions 
and Government in China. 

?. There should be conducted co-operatively in each principal 
Mission field series of ministers’ retreats and of laymen’s week- 
end institutes under the guidance of the best equipped, dynamic 
and prophetic leaders—both nationals and missionaries; also 
preaching missions in the larger cities, and in educational 
centers such as the recent Youth and Religion Campaign in 
China. 

8. It has been gratifying to observe the degree of success 
which has attended the unification of the Methodist bodies in 
Japan, Korea and Mexico. It is our belief that the Board should 
continue its assistance of these rising Churches. 

We discover that in these and also in other fields there is 
growing interest in achieving a more comprehensive unity, that 
is, the bringing about a union of the Methodist and other de- 
nominations. Chief among the more recent developments is that 
in Northern India, where two alternate plans are under consid- 
eration. We rejoice in the serious attention which is being given 
to this matter. We note with satisfaction that the possibilities 
and requirements of identification of the Methodists with the 
Church of Christ in China are being fully explored. 

9. The Executive Committee of the National Christian Coun- 
cil of China have approved a recommendation that the Mission 
Boards at work in China send out at once 100 capable young 
men and women to do Christian work among the hundreds of 
thousands (soon to be millions) of school boys and girls in the 
government educational system of China. This would call for 
an average of two from each Board. 

10. To give prompt and full effect to the recommendations 
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of the Weigle Report on theological education in China calls for 
joint action by several American Boards. <A very special obliga- 
tion rests upon our Board in view of the terms of the Swope- 
Wendel bequest. 

11. In view of the fact that the demands upon our Board and 
the sister Boards of North America are so numerous, so great 
and so insistent, it is essential, that we strengthen the hands of 
the National Christian Councils in the fields which we are 
serving. 

12. The World Consultation to be held in the Far Kast in 
1938 is in memorable succession of Edinburgh, 1910, and Jeru- 
salem, 1928. It will profoundly effect missionary programs and 
policy, and should afford an authentic lead for years to come. 
Our Board should participate fully in these consultations. 


Continued Aid Required 


Such, then, is the Church the Board could wish to help the 
Christians of every country to create; a relevant Church, an 
evangelistic Church, a united Church. The brunt of that creation 
will fall upon the younger churches. 

Henceforth the office of the World Mission, so the Board 
believes, should be to offer these churches three primary aids: 

The personal fellowship of missionaries; 

The training of their own future leaders; 

And certain tools for making their work efficient. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF MISSIONARIES 


The calls from the fields for new missionaries are now 
becoming insistent. In the eyes of national leaders the need 
appears almost overwhelming. They recognize the gravity of 
the total picture, that instead of 850 Board missionaries as 
in 1914, 1,209 as in 1923, there are now in all the world only 
567. But that wider picture is to them far more vivid in its local 
aspects. For the nine Annual Conferences of China, with hos- 
pitals, colleges, high schools and churches, there are only 67 
missionaries. In India, with eleven Conferences and the largest 
number of Methodist Christians in any land outside of the 
United States, there are only 50. 

The Interim Committee of the Executive Board of the Central 
Conference of Southern Asia, meeting July 20-22, 1935, passed 
a resolution asking the Board of Foreign Missions to send out 
six new missionaries this year in addition to the return of those 
on furlough. The strategic appointments for which these are 
required are: Bastar State in Central Provinces, the Union High 
School in Jubbulpore, Gujarat Conference, Hyderabad Confer- 
ence, Bombay Conference, Burma Conference. A number of 
other very urgent needs were discussed, but it was felt that these 
might be taken care of if the missionaries, now on furlough, are 
returned upon completion of their furloughs. 

From Bishop Akazawa of Japan comes the. request. for an 
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evangelistic missionary to work among the Japanese in Man- 
churia. President Abe of Aoyama Gakuin urges the immediate 
appointment of a teacher for the college and one for the academy. 
General Superintendent J. S. Ryang of Korea forwards the plea 
of the Manchuria Mission Conference for an evangelistic mis- 
sionary. Chinese leaders request one missionary for each of the 
four union universities; religious educational missionaries for 
Peiping, Kiukiang, Foochow and Hinghwa middle schools; and 
two critically needed evangelists. The cabinet of the Philippine 
Islands Annual Conference states that the situation demands an 
evangelistic replacement for one of the three withdrawn, and a 
specialized missionary to carry Methodism’s share in the Union 
Theological Seminary. 

These instances could easily be multiphed. The few here cited 
show clearly the need and the call from the younger churches 
for the continued fellowship of missionaries. 

The Christian Churches in every mission field are a minority 
group. In many countries, the Christian converts live in scat- 
tered and isolated communities, a family here and there. All 
about them are millions, now affected by new world conditions, 
who know not the Living Christ. There are sections where the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is the only responsible agency 
among millions of unevangelized. The younger churches are 
utterly unequal to the rapid evangelization of these areas. The 
missionary passion and outreach of the older and stronger 
churches may find expression for years to come in these “un- 
occupied fields.” 

“Missionaries of the right kind” is the phrase that expresses 
the spirit if not the words of nearly all the requests for mis- 
sionaries. “If you have in you pride of race, pride of sect, and 
pride of personal superiority strong, then it is no use to try 
to do good to others.” 

“We will still warmly welcome, indeed desire, missionaries 
from the West, but they must come as colleagues recognizing 
our responsibility.” 

“We want you to come to us and work with us as colleagues.” 

“Missionaries must be sent out for specific tasks, but those 
missionaries must know the people, understand their background 
and culture. They must know the country and the people and 
identify themselves with the people. No matter how expertly 
trained these missionaries may be, they must capture the affec- 
tion and esteem of the people whom they seek to serve.” 

“We want missionaries for some time yet to come. We want 
men and women in our land from the churches in the West— 
churches that have already found their feet, to inspire us into 
creative enterprise, to stand shoulder to shoulder with us in our 
labors for the Master, to work for us in our formative institu- 
tions, like theological and secondary colleges and training schools, 
and to serve us while we too find our feet. When we have found 
our feet, we shall want some missionaries even then to remind us 
that the religion of Christ is not racial, but universal,” 
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The Board needs to send out in the near future these new mis- 
sionaries. Those who are chosen will be selected with even 
greater care than formerly. They will be specialists and every 
one an evangelist. Out of their specific contributions and their 
triumphant living, they will be witnesses to the Christ. They 
will work in full fellowship with the younger churches. They 
will thus escape the opprobrium of being agents. No charge of 
the superiority complex will be made against them, for their 
going will be as co-laborers and sharers and learners, as well as 
teachers and bearers of the truth. 

For these new missionaries, the Board is aware that the 
standard must be exacting. Such a standard might be tenta- 
tively framed as follows: 


A deep personal Christian experience and devotion. 

A strong body. 

A keen mind with the capacity for growth. 

An even temperament. 

Freedom from extreme peculiarities. 

The ability to co-operate with national workers on the field. 

A broad general education. 

A knowledge of the people, the geography, the anthropology, 
the history, the economic life, and the religion of the 
country to which he is going. 

The technical or specialized training for his particular mode 
of service. 


These standards lay a heavy responsibility on the Board to 
select and train missionaries with the greatest care. It is only 
by holding ourselves and our missionaries to such exacting stand- 
ards that we can hope to send into the raw and smarting life of 
today’s world men and women who will bring healing in their 
hands. It is only such men and women who can serve the 
younger churches in their present need. 


The Training of the Ministry 


Missionaries, then, the younger churches still need, to pass 
on to them the torch. 

But, if the main emphasis in the future is to be on the younger 
churches then the training of the ministry for these churches 
must take a foremost place in the missionary program. 

Some day these churches will be able to provide for the train- 
ing of their own ministers. This is not now possible in any 
field. The preacher-training institutions, with few exceptions, 
are without endowments and are dependent upon the Board for 
annual grants and for the support of missionary teachers and 
professors. The adjustment of the programs of these insti- 
tutions to the needs of the younger churches, and pro- 
vision for the adequate support of these schools, must now 
become one of the primary aims of the missionary enter- 
prise, 
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Although the critical importance of such work has been 
recognized and the Board has sought to hold the appropriations 
to a level consistent with good work, the income from America 
has been cut and cut again until the men in charge of the schools 
lose heart. 

Call the roll of the seminaries and Bible schools, and with 
the exception of Nanking Theological Seminary, which is ade- 
quately cared for, and Leonard Theological College in Jubbul- 
pore, India, and Frankfort, Germany, which have some endow- 
ment, all the others are now in a painfully weakened state: the 
Union Theological Seminary of Mexico; the Wolfe Memorial in 
Lima; the Union Seminaries in Chile and Buenos Aires; 
Bareilly and Baroda in India; Gothenberg, Sweden; Union 
Theological Seminary in Manila; Aoyama Gakuin Theological 
Seminary in Tokyo; Union Theological Seminary in Seoul; 
Peking Seminary; and Foochow Area Seminary in China. 

In addition to such schools as are definitely for the prepara- 
tion of the ordained ministry, there are others, equally needed, 
which specialize in the training of Christian lay workers—such 
as the rural centered high school at Kongju, Korea; the Union 
High School in Foochow, China; Ushagram—‘“the Village of 
the New Day,”’—Lodhipur, Ghaziabad, and Raewind in India; 
and the Central Training Schools in Africa—Kambini, Old 
Umtali, Kinda, and Quessua. 

The Board therefore proposes: 

1. That we resume at once and with energy a more adequate 
support of institutions of all grades for the training of Chris- 
tian workers. Christian institutions should carry on only with 
first-rate efficiency. 

2. That teachers for Christian schools should be trained in 
Christian training colleges, instead of in institutions without 
Christian atmosphere and influence. 

3. That we help the fields to carry on more informal types of 
training for pastors, day-school teachers, Sunday-school teachers 
and other lay leaders who lack and can never obtain college, 
seminary, or university training. 


CHRISTIAN HpuCcATION 


The Christian colleges abroad, and especially the dozens 
of high schools back of them, crowded today as never before, | 
must have a claim on our benevolent giving, in a far more 
generous way than in the years gone by. 

Christian education in well-selected centers must be made 
equal in quality to that now being provided by other private 
agencies and government. Philosophy with its Christian impl- 
cations, scientific skill with the service motive, and public 
service without corruption, in the lands of the younger churches 
will come most surely through an ever-increasing number of 


graduates from colleges which are first class in education and ° 


deeply Christian in their religious life and outlook. 
In Seoul, Korea, is Chosen Christian College; in Tokyo, ia 
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Aoyama Gakuin; across the Yellow Sea are Yenching University, 
West China Union University, University of Nanking, and 
Fukien Christian University. India has Lucknow Christian 
College, and Forman College in Lahore. In South America, 
there are Ward College in Buenos Aires; and Santiago College 
for Girls in Chile. 

Surely these are few enough and the study of a map of 
Methodism’s commitments will show that they are admirably 
and wisely situated. 

Appropriations for these, like those for the schools for the 
specific training of Christian workers, have been cut again and 
again, while the missionary force has been greatly decreased, 
at a period when both enrollment and influence are larger than 
im any time in the last decade. 


Tools for the Job 


The Board is convinced that personalities are of more value 
than any other element in the building of the World Church. 
Yet more than half the value of missionaries and of the leaders 
may be squandered if they are not provided with tools adequate 
to make their work creative and effective. 

It is easy to presuppose that a self-supporting Church can 
provide its own tools. But this presupposition overlooks the 
economic level of the membership of most of these churches. 
The minimum requirements for the support of their pastors 
and local churches in many instances completely exhaust their 
economic capacity. For many years to come, therefore, a wide 
range of physical and social instruments—schools, conferences, 
institutes, libraries, translations, and the like—must be supplied 
by the older and stronger churches if the missionaries they send 
and the indigenous leaders they find and develop are to be used 
to the best of their capacities. 

Short-term Preacher Training Schools represent the ex- 
tension of the Theological Seminaries to town and country in 
contact with the day-by-day problems of pastors and lay leaders. 
There is the six-weeks’ training school in North China. There 
is the seminary institute used in recent years in Mexico, in 
which the faculty of the Union Seminary offers an intensive 
training course for pastors and lay leaders in some one center 
and then moves on to another seat of operation... Another type 
is the rural peasants school first developed and used with such 
marked success by Kagawa in Japan, which we believe to have 
large significance for other fields. 

Preacher Training Institutes are more limited in time and 
scope, and while less thorough, perform an important function 
in elementary training. They may be limited to two or three 
days or may extend over a week or ten days. Pastors and lead- 
ing laymen are brought together for fellowship, prayer, study, 
and discussion. In India what is known as refresher courses 
are. offered. 
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Teacher Training Institutes are planned primarily for lay 
leaders and teachers and for pastors for the study of two or 
more units of the Leadership Training Course. They run for 
five to ten days. In practically every field they have been 
planned for teachers and leaders, and textbooks have been 
provided by translation or original authorship. ‘They are the 
principal agency utilized in making these courses available for 
the rank and file of teachers and leaders in the day schools, 
Sunday schools, and vacation schools. They have had perhaps 
their largest development in China—particularly North China; 
Korea; and Hastern South America. They need to be extended 
and further developed in every field. 

Young People’s Institutes and Training Camps constitute 
yet another agency that has approved itself in inspirational and 
character values in practically all fields. An example is at El 
Vergel in southern Chile where for several years an annual 
Young People’s Institute has been held. Begun as a Methodist 
enterprise, it has proven to be of such value that other denomina- 
tions have asked to participate and it is now interdenominational. 
Similar institutes are a feature of the religious education pro- 
gram in China, India, the Philippines, North Africa, and other 
countries. Allied agencies are the Young People’s Camp, and 
Boys’ Camps, and Girls’ Camps, all of which are growing in 
favor in Mexico, Bolivia, Argentina, and other fields. 

Parent Training is receiving increasing emphasis in the 
Christian program throughout the world, requiring stress upon 
the significance of parenthood and the training of parents for 
intelligent moral guidance and the Christian nurture of children 
in the home. Plans, methods, and materials for parent train- 
ing are in need of development and much wider extension. 

The expense of all these agencies is surprisingly small. But 
it is impossible for them to be self-sustaining. Increased sup- 
port must be furnished if they are to be maintained and ex- 
panded as they should be. 

Religious and philosophical books and periodicals are 
required for the non-Christian population in every country. In 
most there is a reading constituency among whom it is extremely 
important to develop an understanding of and a favorable atti- 
tude toward the Christian interpretation of life. Many of these 
people cannot be reached by the Churches but they have deep 
spiritual hunger that can in part be satisfied by the printed page. 
An outstanding example of this type of service is the periodical, 
La Nueva Democracia, published in New York by the Com- 
mittee on Co-operation in Latin America, and largely read by 
many of the educators, statesmen, and political leaders of all 
Spanish-American countries. This type of ministry does much 
to create a climate of public opinion in which it becomes much 
more possible to carry forward an aggressive Christian program. 

Basic religious books, tested in the experience of the Church, 
needed for the proper equipment of pastors and lay leaders 
should be made available at a price within the reach of ministers 
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and teachers. Commentaries, dictionaries, and textbooks for 
leadership training are examples. The Abingdon Bible Com- 
mentary, recently translated into the Korean language, is 
typical. 

Teaching and study literature are required in vastly increased 
volume for the day schools—primary, middle and high schools, 
college—Sunday schools, and vacation schools. The material 
must be in the vernacular, developed on the field and indigenous 
in character. A beginning is being made in China, Latin 
America, and some other fields. 

Periodical literature similar to the Christian Advocates, 
the Classmate, and the Epworth Herald are necessary in 
Japan, Korea, China, and India. 

A wide variety of books, of high moral standards, are needed 
for children and young people: story books, books of travel and 
adventure, biography, natural science, and others. The paucity 
of reading material in some languages is such that many boys 
and girls lapse into illiteracy after having completed the work 
of the primary schools. 

Newspaper Evangelism is the use of the secular weekly and 
daily newspapers for informative and inspirational articles on 
religion, spiritual values, and everyday life problems. In most 
countries the newspapers are open to definitely Christian ma- 
terial. It has had remarkable development in Japan, and is 
susceptible of wide extension. 

For all of these literary tools, funds are required for the 
payment of writers, for translation, if translation is involved, 
and for publication. In few cases can the printed materials be 
sold in large quantities at the cost of production. Partial sub- 
sidy is required. 

Scholarships constitute another set of gravely needed tools. 
Almost without exception, the Christian schools through- 
out the world are without endowment. With the lessening of 
mission funds, and in some cases complete cessation of mission- 
ary support, schools have been compelled more and more to 
depend upon tuition. This has placed Christian training out 
of the reach of those very children who would be most benefited 
by it, namely, the children of the desperately poor Christian 
churches. Throughout the whole range of our educational in- 
stitutions, from primary school to theological seminary, scholar- 
ships are required if the Church of tomorrow is to be provided 
with a trained Christian leadership. The need for scholarships 
and maintenance funds is perhaps most urgent in the theological 
seminaries. For lack of scholarships in certain fields the Church 
is suffering for lack of a trained leadership and our theological 
seminaries are carrying on with a number of students far below 
their capacities. 

Scientific Equipment for Schools is required both for the 
sake of efficient work and in order to maintain standing in com- 
parison with government institutions. 

Hospital Equipment in many cases is lacking, and our 
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physicians and surgeons are handicapped because deprived of 
the apparatus, furnishings, and instruments required for maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

Maintenance of Missionary Morale. Equal in importance 
with the increase of missionary personnel is the maintenance 
of the morale of the depleted force now on the field. This in- 
volves special attention to the health and general physical wel- 
fare of men and women, many of whom necessarily live under 
conditions very different from those to which we in the homeland 
are accustomed. Missionaries in their eagerness to serve and 
their willingness to share the common lot of those among whom 
they labor should not be required because of lack of funds for 
maintenance and travel to subject themselves to discomforts 
and exposures which endanger health and general physical 
welfare. 

Terms of service on the field should not be prolonged beyond 
the period which experience has determined desirable for maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

The stimulation and maintenance of the spiritual and 
intellectual life of missionariés and national Christian leaders 
is an important part of the obligation of the Church. The 
Christian religion justifies and commends itself not so much 
in the claims it puts forth as in the attitudes, character, and 
personalities of its representatives. Missionaries are in constant 
contact with influences and customs that constitute a dead 
weight upon spiritual life. Ways must be found of refreshing 
the springs of that life. 

Contact with world forces and influences and with world 
events through books, magazines, and carefully selected news- 
papers is an essential means of intellectual stimulation. The 
leading periodicals of the nation in which they are serving should 
be made available to missionaries. When on furlough their 
time should not be so completely taken up with field cultivation 
that they are denied opportunity for study, and for sufficient rest 
and recreation to recuperate depleted physical forces. 

The Board is convinced that without such personal “tools 
as these much of the rich inner resources which the missionary 
could share with the younger churches will be forever lost. 

These three aids, then, the younger churches will deeply need 
for many years to come: missionaries; the discovery and train- 
ing of its own future leaders; and equipment of many types 
which alone will conserve and release the human and divine 
powers of these personalities. 


The New Appeal 


The Board wishes to make the central meaning of these pro- 
posals unmistakably clear. None of the forms and techniques 
here proposed has any power in itself. The foreign mission has 
no power in itself. These processes are the instruments of the 
Living Christ or they are nothmg. The Board believes that 
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Jesus Christ is patiently creating, here and now in history and 
time, the Church Universal. That Church is not only a spirit- 
ual and therefore invisible kinship of persons who think and 
feel alike; it is also a social organism, a solidarity of like spirited 
men, bound together by common practices and a common de- 
votion to its Founder and Head. It is capable of becoming 
a power within, and if necessary against, the present civilization 
of mankind, a vehicle through which the will of God can actually 
be brought to bear upon the cruelties and sufferings of our pres- 
ent life. In short, it is the Body of Christ in this temporal 
world. 

The Churches in Hurope and America, the Syrian in India 
and the Coptic in Africa, are older portions of that Body. 
The churches of the so-called mission fields are the newer por- 
tions. That Body will continue to grow whether men will it 
so or not, for its destiny is to inherit the ages; but how swiftly 
it grows, with how much or little retardation, with what torture 
of spirit to men and God, is within our choice to determine. 

“Foreign Missions” is a passing term: it implies a distance and 
a division that do not exist; a false geography both of land and 
of the spirit. What has been called “foreign missions” is simply 
our share in the creation of the Body of Christ. Churches every- 
where do not exist for themselves or for any ends of their own 
whatever; they exist to contribute, like cells, their lives to The 
Church and thereby to the Divine Life in men throughout the 
world. 

Very few American Protestant Christians appear to under- 
stand themselves or their churches in this light. The Board 
believes that when they do, the cause which we have been calling 
“Missions” will be seen for what it truly is and will, from that 
moment, command the imagination, the intellectual assent and 
the passionate devotion of all followers of Jesus Christ. 

What the Board asks now of the General Conference is the 
opportunity thus to reinterpret the nature of the World Mission 
and the Church of Christ, to every member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 
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SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


I 


Amend Section 5, Paragraph 412, Budgets and Askings, 
by adding “under two main divisions—Foreign Service and 
Home Service.” 

The entire section will then read as follows: 

“Section 5. Budgets and Askings (1) The Commission, after 
hearing the full presentation by the several Boards of the needs of 
the field and estimated costs of administration, shall determine the 
amount to be asked of the Church for the support of the general 
benevolences for each ensuing year, listing the askings separately 
for each Constituent Board under two main divisions—Foreign 
Service and Home Service.” 


This plan will serve to keep the Budget Askings for Foreign 
Missions separate in the thought of the churches from that of 
the Boards and agencies working in the United States. 

The General Conference will recall that the Board of Foreign 
Missions fosters outside of the United States and its possessions 
the activities represented by all the general boards and agencies 
working with the home churches. 

The Board believes that the Church will the better express 
its interest in world redemption by keeping the cause of Foreign 
Missions unmistakably clear. 


IT 


For the challenging undertakings herein described, the Board 
of Foreign Missions does not have sufficient funds. 

The Board feels that this statement of needs and opportuni- 
ties, together with the programs of the other general benevolent 
agencies, will arouse the church to a larger support of these 
enterprises. Through these combined appeals the church will 
have an adequate challenge to its fullest expression of strength 
and support. 

Again, the General Conference will remember the all-inclusive 
character of the program of the Board outside the United States 
—the Board having overseas the responsibilities which rest upon 
all the other general benevolent agencies in the United States. 

Since 1914, the growing benevolent spirit of the Church has 
led to an increase of its activities at home, and support for these 
activities was given a rightful place in the World Service Ask- 
ings. We point out, however, that on the foreign field there has 
been a similar increase in activities reflecting the spirit of the 
home church, with consequent obligations for support and with 
unparalleled opportunities for service. The Wesley Foundation 
Movement is a good illustration. Its appearance as an organized 
effort in the United States at once stimulated similar activities 
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in the state and tax-supported educational institutions in every 
mission field, but there was no provision of funds made to the 
Board of Foreign Missions for such new undertakings. 

The Board of Foreign Missions and the American Bible Society 
are receiving less money for their work today than they did in 
1914, a fact made clear by the following figures, taken from the 
Annual Report of the World Service Commission for 1934-35 :* 


1914 1935 

Total Apportioned Benevolences.......... $2,727,286 $3,227,679 
Board sof) Horeigns Missions... seme. . ae o - 1,343,484 1,179,820 
Board of Home Missions and Church 

HO XCCN STON tte wicks chatere co Sreltorec ke. > eo orere 960,261 1,069,154 
BOaATd sors HCUCAtlO Mea ada tected acces «aeereitetevs 335,415 530,705 
THeOlOLICAlNSCHOOIS mec cher eben cists che ele) eens tere none 73,310 
Commission on Courses of Study......... none 40,000 
Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess 

SWOT Peano waco sre eee meer store <i tieeewe ae none 123,675 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition and 

IPUDILCw Ona Stic arctecieccerete atel< olitre oars 26,619 71,953 
Boardsot eensionssand elicit... aa. -eeee 17,448 51,250 
AMericanme oi Dle mo OGlCUY:. car. ccs ciehe «cheers ele 44,059 39,747 
Mederalmecouncil or ‘Churchesa... ae. oe. er none 3,000 
iVWWorlde services COMMISSION ..<.54 en + cere « none 3,946 
Central) Receiving, Lreasuryie... ce. sees « « none 41,114 
Cooperationwands Promotioning. ace «cee oe none none 


The genius of the World Mission is to persuade men to be- 
come disciples, gather them into churches, and to encourage and 
develop those churches in the regions where there is little or no 
supporting constituency, aiding the younger churches to pioneer 
the work among a billion people who are without Christ. 

In view of these facts, the Board feels justified in asking the 
General Conference to apportion to it as large a share of General 
Benevolence funds as was received in the quadrennium before 
the Centenary. 


MT 


We request that a basic course in the World Mission of Chris- 
tianity be added to the Conference Courses of Study and re- 
quired of all candidates for the ministry. We also ask that in 
every Summer School of Theology there be given annually a 
course on the World Mission of Christianity and on methods of 
educating and enlisting the membership of the local churches 
in World Service. 


IV 


Amend Section 3, Paragraph 428, Annual Conference Board, 
by striking out the last phrase “and may arrange for conven- 
tions,” and add: “in cooperation with the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions and the District Superintendents to assist the pastors and 
the churches in carrying out the provisions of paragraph 482; 
to arrange for one or more seminars for pastors and other leaders 
as the need may require for the purpose of study and discussion 





* Pp. 56, 57. 
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of the World Mission; to plan itineraries within the Annual Con- 
ference for deputations of missionaries and others for the pur- 
pose of missionary education, inspiration and fellowship; and 
in case the Parish Abroad plan is recommended to the churches 
by the Annual Conferences, to assist in providing and promoting 
educational materials concerning the same.” 

The entire section will then read: 


Paragraph 428, Annual Conference Board, Section 3 


“There shall be at least one meeting of the Annual Conference 
Board of Foreign Missions each year for the consideration and 
furtherance of the interests of Foreign Missions within the bounds 
of the Conference, at which meeting a Corresponding Secretary or 
other representative of the Board of Foreign Missions shall be 
present if possible, and the said Board shall provide for the con- 
sideration and furtherance of the interests of Foreign Missions 
within the bounds of the Conference, in cooperation with the Board 
of Foreign Missions and the District Superintendents to assist the 
pastors and the churches in carrying out the provisions of para- 
graph 432; to arrange for one or more seminars for pastors and 
other leaders as the need may require for the purpose of study and 
discussion of the World Mission; to plan itineraries within the 
Annual Conference for deputations of missionaries and others for 
the purpose of missionary education, inspiration and fellowship; 
and in case the Parish Abroad plan is recommended to the churches 
by the Annual Conferences to assist in providing and promoting 
educational materials concerning the same.” 


Vv 


Amend paragraph 416 by adding: “and to promote world 
peace through the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States and throughout the world and to cooperate with national 
and international peace agencies.” 

The paragraph will then read: 


“Article I—Name and Object. The name of this organization 
shall be the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Its objects are religious, philanthropic, and educational, 
designed to diffuse more generally the blessings of Christianity, 
by the promotion and support of all phases of Church work and 
missionary activity in foreign countries; and also in such other 
places subject to the sovereignty of the United States, but not on 
the continent of North America or the Islands adjacent thereto, as 
may be committed to the care of such organization by the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, under such rules 
and regulations as said General Conference may from time to 
time prescribe; and to promote world peace through the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the United States and throughout the world 
and to cooperate with national and international peace agencies. 





Thoughtful students of the World Mission realize that the 
chief obstacles in the progress of evangelistic work in the world 
today are the deep-seated animosities, hatreds and misunder- 
standings that ultimately lead to war. Therefore, in the inter- 
ests of its primary spiritual responsibility and in the interest of 
world peace itself, the Board of Foreign Missions has a major 
interest in this field. 

Furthermore, the promotion of world peace is an interdenomi- 
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national, inter-racial, and international activity. The Board of 
Foreign Missions, through the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America with its Committee on Missions and Governments, 
and the International Missionary Council, with its world-wide 
contacts with other international agencies, has the well-estab- 
lished cooperative relationships necessary to make peace action 
possible and effective. 

The Board also has normal access for accurate information 
with reference to the causes of stress and strain which are likely 
to lead to war—through such agencies as the League of Nations, 
the International Labor Office, the Colonial and other depart- 
ments of governments, and various scientific and cultural insti- 
tutes. 

In addition, through the younger churches, especially the 
National Christian Councils and their activities for peace, there 
are opportunities for developing international justice and good 
will. 

World Missions cannot be separated from the peace issue, 
yet it is separated in the minds of the youth of the church. 
Youth today needs to realize that the greatest world peace move- 
ment is the World Mission of Jesus Christ. 

The Board asks the General Conference to make provision for 
funds by which it can adequately promote world peace and that 
it direct the Board of Foreign Missions to cooperate with other 
agencies in the church, especially the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society and the Board of Education, in carrying out a pro- 
gram of peace education and action. 
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